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GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 


ce reentrant en EER eID foment a 


Gentlemen of the Council and House of Representatives: 

To Him who holdeth our times in His hands, are we un- 
der the profoundest obligations; and to him is due our deepest — 
gratitude, for the manifold blessings received, and the multi- 
tude of evils escaped, since the last meeting of our Territorial 
Legislature. ~ 

Under very auspicious circumstances I am called upon, to 
welcome you, the representatives of the people of New Mek- 
ico, to these ancient Halls the capital ofa great Territory, ` 
whose foundations were laid far back in the past, and more 
than a century before the Pilgrim Fathers landed upon Ply- 
mouth Rock and the shores of the Atlantic, where we may 
unite our energies in the work entrusted to our care and wis- 
dom by the people ef this extended territory, in perfecting 
the foundation laws, for the government of a future great 
commonwealth. $ is 

While over many portions of our land pestilence has cast 
its dark shadow, and death made no distinctions inits fearful 
sway, this people has been almost wholly exempt nee 
sease and suffering. i 

The lard has yielded an abundant supply for the MEE 
of ‘life, and steady progress has marked our course for the last 
two ‘years, in the essential things which constitute the pros-. 
perity of a people. 

New Mexico is becoming better known, more constant in-. 
quiry is made as to her resources, climate, soil and produc-. 
tions, and her pr ospects are slowly but surely brightening., 


l . HINDRANCES TO PROGRESS, 

Remote from the great centres of commerce and -civiliza-. 
tion, a colony from another continent, hundreds of years have 
passed since the struggle commenced between the Spanish. 
and the Montezumas for the mastery of the great copper, lead; 

gold and silver regions of the Western Continent. Both races; 
more or less exhausted, after centuries of bloodshed, and. 
strife and prostration, remain upon the original battlefields, 
as friends. ` 


The heroje deeds of centuries, along the beautiful streams, 
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in the deep gorges and cafions and the mountain fastnesses of 
this hidden world, are only told in story and legends of the 
old chieftain and mountaineer. 

Their history was'mever written on the page of ietters, and 
only these ‘legends, and the remaining ruins of the works of 
art, and the foundations of the old temples, wkere, almost 
down to‘our day, “burned the eternal fires,” now exist as 
mementos ofa most interesting past, and an exceedingly in- 
teresting race of men. 

The commercial intercourse, and business relations of this 
colonial people, has been in the main with the Spanish people, 
‘and the south of Enrope. But instead of keeping pace with 
_ the progress‘of the people from which they sprung, in arts, 
science and the use of improved implements of husbandry’ 
and for wnanufacturing, the great distance from the source of 
siipply, and the exhausting wars rendering it more necessa- 
ty to apply themselves to the arts.of war rather than peace; 
“the ease with which the absolute necessaries of life were ob- 
‘tained, all these, with other causes contbined, have tended to 
keep the masses much in the-condition of the tillers of the 
soil hundreds of years since, and I might aimost say, thous- 
ands of years since, and under the same modes and with the 
same implements used. in Egyptian agriculture. 


But all this is fast passing away. Since New Mexico be- 
came a part of the territories of the United States, the new 
‘methods of production, by new and more perfect implements, 
are fast supplanting the ancient ones, and new commercial 
relations with a more enterprising people, are fast transform- 
ing our people into a more industrious, self reliant and en- 
‘terprising community. A desire for progress exists among 
the people. A desire for education. While there had been 
‘no common schools in our territory, and the desire for knowl- 
edge through books had almost died out among the people, 
‘at last a reaction came.- Contact with enlightened business 
men came to have its effect, and two years since our legisla- 
‘ture very wisely made provision for common schools where 
‘ ai] can have the advantages of education and at a small cost, 
‘and made provision for the proper tax, to support such 
‘schools, thus placing our people upon the same basis as the 
most enlightened part of the world. “No one can measure the 
value of that act of our legislature ‘adopting a sehool system 
and providing a tax for its support. 
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The law is undoubtedly defective, but a beginning lias been? 
made in the right direction and now let. it be changed or 
amended whenever and: wherever needed, until we have the 
most perfect of human laws, but let us never go back on ed- 
ucation. Our action on this subject has gone forth to every: 
state, and the result is, that inquiry has increased: four fold,» 
as to every thing relative to New Mexico for purposes of bus- - 
iness and residence. 


DESTITUTION OF MEANS. OF INFORMATION. - 

We seem to be destitute of the. means of giving informa 
tion to the world, in regard to our immense: resources, our” 
climate and productions, and capabilities. In many ef the. 
states and territories, there exists some kindiof. immigration 
commission through which information is conveyed to, peo-- 
ple of every nation, and people seeking new homes and. new. 
enterprises are drawn into states and territories by hundreds 
and thousands with all the memey and wealth at their com- 
mand. Ln 

WECNEED IN NEW MEXICO MEN OF MEANS 


to-engage in large enterprises of mining, stock and sheep rais- 

ing, wool raising and manufacturing, and the raising of cot-- 

ton, in grape eulture and wine: manufacturing. We have a 

large supply of laborers but we need money t ) be invested i in 
_ these great enterprises, and to supply our laborers. It seems - 
to me that some method should be devised to get information 

abroad, as to our resources and capabilities, some plan not 

expensive, but which for a small expenditure would bring 

back a very large amount of capital. The applications are 

constant for information about this territory, and the infor- 

mation which we can give, by a single short letter here and 
there is of very little consequence. 


COMMISSION TO PREPARE INFORMATION TO SEND ABROAD. 


A commission to prepare a pamphlet document in regard 
to New Mexico, and spread it abroad throughout the States, 
if only in the English language and not sent te any foreign 
country, would be of great value, now that the attention of ` 
miners and stock raisers, has been turned a little in this di- 
rection. 

The territory of Arizona the last year through its last k 
islature organized such a commission, consisting of the Gay-— 
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érnor and two other competent men, who published a neat - 
pamphlet in regard to the productions and capabilities of the 
several counties separately, and there van be no doubt of the 
good tendency of such a work. The showing which New 
Mexico could make through such a work, when compared 
with other territories, would not shame our people, but place 
them in the advance in any fair way of competion. 

Constant applications are made to the executive from all 
parts, for some book, print or pamphlet of any kind, which 
will furnish light as to this country and people. But not the 
smallest work is at the command of the executive for such 
purpose. 

‘The legislature at its last session sithonieed some hundreds 
of extra copies of the executive message of that year, and in- 
tended only for the legislature, to be printed and sent abroad 
by the executive, to members of congress and other promi- 
nent'men. These were sent and although not intended for 
such purposes, contained, from necessity, many things tend- 
ing to interest considerably the people of the States. A little 
light thus found its way to many intelligent people, who be- 
came greatly interested, and the demand has been constant 
for more light. 

_ The geography, and especially the maps of this country, 
all have been wretchedly defective and worse than useless; 
exhibiting scarcely anything except a continuous bed of un- ` 

" even rock surfifce, much like the description of the surface of 
the moon. 

CHARACTER OF WORK TO BE SENT ABROAD. 

A work that should give a fair description of the fertile 
valleys of New Mexico, where agriculture has been carried 
on for hundreds of years without the aid of manures, except 
such as is carried on by irrigation and from the flow of water 
coming down from and through the debris and washings of 
the fmountain sides, so that the crops are not only as large 
as when the valleys were first tilled but larger than the 
average crops of the states where the ground is most suceess+ 
fully cultivated by manures and the natural rain fall. Such 
a work showing the extent of the Rio Grande del Norte with 
its numerous tributaries commencing in the springs and 
mountains above the north line of New Mexico, enlarged by 
these tributaries so as to become a large river even in the 
most northern counties of the territory, and continuing & 
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broad beautiful rivér on the dai slope for more than 400 
‘miles in New Mexico, running thrdugh the whole length of 
the Territory from‘north to south, and watering one. of the 
richest valleys of the world, and in its whole length extending 
more than fifteen hundred miles. i 

The Pecos on the Eastern slòpe of the principal mountains, 
eommencing by its many little head water streams, at almost 
thé éxtreme north line of the Territory, and running down 
through the great valley of the Pecos the whole lengt gth of the 
Territory from. the North and reuniting with the Rio Kii 
below the south line of New Mexico, 

The Canadian extending up from the East line iai half 
way across. the territory with its numerous mountain tribu- 
taries watering the whole North Eastern portion of the coun- 
try. The San Juan formed by the San Jose, De la Platte, 
Navajo, Florida, De los Pinos, and numerous other small 
streams supplying all the north western portion of the west- 
ern slope of the San Juan mountains famous for its lately dis- 
covered mineral wealth. In the South West, Agate creek, Sa- 
pello river, Bean creek and other mountain streams, commen- 
cing in the Pinos Altos mountains, and forming the head 
waters of the Gila—such a statement in regard to our water 
resources, both for irrigation, pasturing and mining would 
exhibit a far different picture, than is now seen in the publish- 
ed maps of New Mexico. 

Add to this a description of the mineral wealth of our ter- 
ritory as it is beginning to be discoverd in all our mountain 
aides, the gold, silver, copper, lead, anthracite and bituminous 
coal; and iron. Very reliable data exhibiting the fact that at 
Silver City now, with imperfect machinery and very small 
appliances, silver to the amount of $5,000 per week is reduced 
and sent off, while with proper machinery and appliances it 
is believed the same mines will furnish from, $25,000 to $50,000 
worth of silver. The Socorro mines are attracting great atten- 
tion. Reduction works, but on a small scale, have been put in 
operation in the copper fields near Santa Fe, and there is a 
prospect of a large investment by foreign capitalists in work- 
ing the great Placer gold mines, and in bringing water by 
canal from the Rio Pecos to the mines, while the San Juan 
mines in the North West are calling a great immigration tg. 


. that region, and the yield of mineral is reported at almost 
fabulous figures. 
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The great quantities of wood, and of most excellent quality- 
for lumber and fuel scattered over the mountains, in the- 
callous, on the plains and alongthe streams—a.supply erento: 
probably them any other of the territories. 

The famous grama grasses which cover the plains, andis. 

mountains and hills, which itself cures into hay, firhishing® 
ample supplies of food during the entire year for countléss. 
niimbersiof cattle and sheep, which pick their own food with- 
out the bier rentiot of the ‘seythe or mower, and which: are 
the most nutritous grasses and the best hay in the known. 
world, and outside of New Mexico seldom seen. i 

In addition to all this, an exhibit of the success. in stock: 
growing, the imimense riuinbers of sheep raised in New Mexi- 
6o, believed to be in excess of all the other Territories together, . 
. and raised at a nominal cost only, the yearly increase in the 
exports of wool, ina climate when the thermometer rarigés 
generally in the summer from about 62 to 79;,andiin tle 
colder weather seldom gets below the freezihg point execpt’ 
in the extreme northern part of the territory ox on the-moun- 
tain tops—where consumptidns are never known among thé 
native poptlation, and fever and ague seldom if ever heard 
of—where-the streams dre alive with the delicious speckled 
trout, and: the, woods are the Hunting ground for the beat, 
déer, antelope, turkey and occasionally. the buffalo. 

Then add, also, that the land is filled with gypsum, marble, 
saltpetre, quicksilver and, more valuable than all, a supply of 
salt almost sufficient for the worl, and}which costs simply 
the labor of shoveling it from the bank or mountain bed, and 
which to day is furnished in any quantity at forty cents per 
Byshel at: Santa Fe—which is by law open to all at the sole 
eost-of digging and hauling to the point needed,—these, with, 
such other statements as would arise incidentally, oncé plae 
ed properly before the people surrounding us, could not fail 
to bring to our borders energetic and enterprising men and 
women from all the states, who would add greatly to our 
Wealth, our business facilities, our general commerce and to 
the progress of our entire territory. 


BFFECT OF SUCH INFORMATION ON FOREIGN POPULATION. 


Not alone from the states and territories of the United 
States comes inquiry as to “where can settlements be made 
in your Territory?” “where.can I get two or five hundred 
acres of land for myself and a few friends?” or, “some thous» 
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ands of acres upon which to establish a colony of agrieultu- 
ralisis, mechanics. and artisans ?” but long letters come front 
France and the German states, seeking extensive information 

as 'to the soil, climate, productions and capabilities of New 
Mexico for the purposes of mining, manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, grape growing, wool growing, wine manufacture and 
the growth of fruits. 


Undoubtedly all the fruits which sueceed well in Califor- 
nia, the grape, the raisin, orange, fig and nearly all tropical 
fruits, will do well in: some portion of New Mexico; but 
how shall the people in foreign countries-be made acquain- 
ted with the facts, when even our nearest adjoining States 
and Territories are without any definite knowledge on the 
subject. And if a foreigner should get te the American side 
of the Atlantic, what chance has New Mexico to interest such < 
an one. Nearly every other state or territory has some com- 
mission or means of information to lead in emigrants, with- 
each his little wealth to build up the country, ead add his 
niite to.the general wealth and industries accumulating į ; but 
what is New Mexico doing? Is it replied, she cannot afford 
to spend money in. getting people here from abroad. 

As well might the merchant say I cannot afford to let peo- 
ple know E am a merchant, or the kinds of goods I sell. And 
it is getting to be pretty well known by the results, what 
States and Territories are securing the aid, in wealth, work 
and enterprise of the foreigner who seeks some portion of 
America for himself and friends. . 


Of course we have little money to expend for such or any 
other purpose, but there is a wide difference between a rigid 
and wise economy, and a narrowness which causes us to shut 
oar eyes to the object we might attain, and pr event us from. 
reaching after the good within our grasp almost at the cost 
of closing our hands upon the object to be gained As early 
as 1865 Governor Connelly called the attention of the législa—. 
ture. to this subject and urged itsimportance. Theidea is not 
a new one, but seems to be a common sense view which’ has 
been adopted for a long time. ‘The difference of opinion 
would seem more likely to arise as to the cheapest method 
and most effective way of securing a valuable result. In 1872 


the State of Michigan through its immigration agencies secur. 
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ed 11,923 people to locate in that State. If each of these pei- 
sons contributed but one hundred dollars to‘the wealth of the 
State the aggregate would be nearly one and a quarter mill- 
ions of dollars in one year. 

A very small outlay of means, in spreading abroad infor- 
mation in some way, and in such manner as your judgment 
should suggest through a proper law for that purpose, I think 
would give back, a speedy and valuable ‘return. 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE TERRITORY 

has very greatly changed since the last meeting of our legis- 
lature. Instead of our territorial warrants and other indebt- 
edness of our territory being hawked about our streets and 
sold at twenty cents on the dollar, and often this even, net 
paid in money, these warrants and other evidences of debt 
have for more than a year past been selling for from seventy 
five to ninety cents on the dollar, and but for a single omis# 
sicn in the law, and had the entire recommendation of thé 
executive message been adopted, as in the main it was adop+ 
ted, then warrants would be nearly at par. A wise step 
was taken in the right direction, and its consequences have 
been excellent to the last degree. No Territory or State can 
inake so good a showing as to her advance in financial affairs 
and the advancement of her credit within two years, as can 
New Mexico, whatever may have been our views as to 
the success of the plan adopted. No sane man will now deny 
that the effect of our legislation has been to enable the man, 
who had done a service to the Territory for which he ought 
to be paid, to get his pay almost dollar for dollar, for what 
was justly due: him, and the general credit of the Territory 
is established. The course so wisely adopted in enacting the 
proper laws for promptly paying our interest and providing 
for the early extinguishment of our debt and then to “pay as 
we go,” was eminently wise and prudent, and it has placed 
New Mexico on a better basisas to credit, than she has for 
many years if ever held. 

We are no longer disgraced with the cry, that New Mex- 
ico with all her wealth of gold and silver refuses or neglects 
to pay her interest. Brt New Mexico can, and does stand 
up, in her increasing strength, declaring to the world, nov 
only her ability but her willingness to pay her debts, with in- 
- terest and thereby establish her character for honesty and fait 
dealing. Wisdom will direct a continuance ofa policy dicé 
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tated and sustained by law, which has been so pleasantly, 
quietly, and quickly inaugurated, by which the entire people 
shall, through her schools become an enlightened ‘people, and 
through her probity, in meeting her financial engagements, 
secure that character at home and abroad, of which any peo- 
ple may be justly proud. 

The actual indebtedness of the Territory was comparative- 
ly nothing. Many little towns ofnot more than five thous- 
and to ten thousand people, have vote a greater indebted- 
ness‘ upon a single little town municipality than the entire 
indebtedness of New Mexico, our indebtedness has never at 
any one time I believe exceeded one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and this,if levied by a tax upon the whole property of 
the territory would not reach one. dollar.é head of the pop- 
. ulation. And one fourth of one per cent, or twenty five cents 
on one hundred dollars on the real value of the territorial 
property would be more than sufficient to extinguish the debt 
at once. y , 

New Mexico will not turn back upon such a record, so re- 
cently made, and which meets the approbation of all good: 
men. 

Thus have been established our foundations for intelligence, 
knowledge and honesty, and from these foundations let us 
never depart. - 


- Let us use all our endeavors to bring to perfection the sys- 
tem begun, amend or change to secure equality and justice in 
the details of the laws, but stand firmly upon our sure founda- 
tions. 

Immigration to our territory can not be SeT of the 
classes most desirable, until itis settled beyond a question, 
that we shall not be disgraced by repudiation, overwhelmed 
by improvident taxes, nor the children left without the 
means of education open to all, and to the fullest extent of- 
fered by any territory, state or country. 

The stand taken against past usage, borne down by con- 
stant wars, since the first attempt at settlement as early as 
1540, by which the people have been impoverished constantly 
and without their consent have been annexed to another 
country, with other languages, institutions and laws, have 
maintained their loyalty to this new government and order of 
things, and have offered themselves upon the altar of their 
‘*sountry in good faith, through which they have continued te 
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suffer- in Bfe and estate to the last degree, and for which to» 
this. hour they have received nothing save the consciousnes#: 
of having done right—this nob stand has-been still more: 
exalted, by the.fact that instead of seeking-repudiation, the- 
constant out growth and concomitant of the national life of’ 
the state to which they had been attached—they have through: . 
their legislature advanced to the.foremost position of civiliza~— 
tion, in favor of law and ordery and the most enlightened. 

policies of government, in fayor-of education so that in future 

the counsels of the country shell be guided by knowledge, 

intelligence and. wisdom, in contradistinction from the past 

usages when:there was no provision of law made for the pay- 
ment of the honest indebtedness of the Territory for services: 
actually rendered. by her own citizens, andtwhen upon a vote. 
in favor of supporting common schools,: and by direct taxa- 
tion, less. than forty votes were cast for the law to five thous- 
and against it—this change, and this exalted position now ta- 

ken, marks a most important era in the history of New Mex: 
ico, showing that our people when called to think properly 

and sufficiently, have not mistaken their interests, while the 

eyes of the whole country are turned to New Mexico, as & 
land of great probabilities, and greater possibilities for an 
early and magnificent commonwealth, dependent. now chiefly. 
upon ` 

SOME SYSTEM OF TRANSPORTATION AND INTER-COMMUNI- 

CATION, 

by which people from other states and cubes can come 

into our territory with greater ease and comfort, and at far. 
less expense, and the products of their labor and skill may be 
transported to the great commercial emporiums of the East, 

and exchanged at a reasonable cost. 

This great want will soon be met. But halfa dozen years 
since we were obliged to convey all goods between New 
Mexico and the Missouri river by common freight wagons. 
Now in addition to old methods, the Kansas Pacific Railway 
has reached within a hundred or a hundred fifty miles of our 
Northern Border, and during the last year has constructed 
fifty five miles more of railroad reaching from Kit Carson to 
Fort Lyon, and it is believed will continue her branch line 
at an early day as far south as Santa Fe and the crossing of 
the great Atlantic and Pacific road which must pass through 
Santa Fe_or. Albuquerque, or on some line intermediate of. 
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“these two points. Besides this. the Atchison Topeka and 
‘Santa Fe railroad, -commencingy:at Atchison on the Missouri 
Riyer and in the midst of onewf the most fertile and wealthy 
“valleys of the continent, has in en almost incredibly short 
time, been-constructed nearly five ‘hundred miles, almost in a 
straight linc towards Santa Fe south westerly, through the 
entire State of Kansas, and half this line of road runs up the 
‘valley of the Arkansas River, and ator near the sources of the 
-Arkansas it strikes the head waters of the Pecos River, the 
‘heallwaters of the Canadian, and continuing almost in a direct 
line with its whole course through Kansas it ultimately 
“reaches the upper valley of the Rio Grande del Norte and will 
undoubtedly intersect the Atlantic and Pacific at or below 
Santa Fe, or the Denver and Rio Grande line which is partial- 
ty constructed and will connect Denver, by a line running al- 
‘most the entire length of the Rio Grande del Norte, with the 
City of Mexico in old Mexico, through as richa valley as can 
‘be found in the Western world. 


These valleys, the Pecos and the Rio Grande, extending in 
‘great and varied breadth through the whole length of New 
Mexico, one on the east and the other on the western slope, 
‘have a length in New Mexico of nearly one thousand miles, 
‘and of the richest country on this continent north of the Isth- 
mus, which will be furnished to a considerable extent through 
these roads and their branches, and those with which they 
connect, with transportation for their ever increasing wealth 
of mineral, coal, stock, sheep and wool, and these with the 
‘Southern or Texas line, with the Atlantic and Pacific, will 
furnish us with as great facilities for transportation as can be . 
found in any new western state. The prospects of New Mex- 
ico in regard to railroads, with the expenditures already 
made, are indeed encouraging, and the people abroad, only 
wait, now, the completion of some line of railroad by which 
they can enter our Territory at some moderate cost, when 
the country will be filled and covered with a new life, and a 
new énergy. For this, we should seek to be prepared by-pla- 
cing all our institutions upon a basis consonant with the 
broad and enlarged views of the most intelligent and enlight- 
ened people that may find their way here. 

It is to be hoped that the months will not be many, when 
‘the great Atlantic and Pacific railroad will be constructed, 
“which will make a continuation of the above roads mention- 
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ed. ‘These roads may be delayed in their construction for a 
time by financial panics and embarrassments, like the almost 
causeless panic which has lately befallen us, still these roads 
which have already been commenced, and upon‘which mill- 
ions have now been expended, cannot now stop in the center 
of some dreary waste, or in the center of some vast Eldora- 
do of wealth, but must at an early day find an outlet to both 
the oceans east and west, and send the products of the rich 
interior to the inhabitants of the commercial world. It re- 
quires no prophetic wisdom to foresee all this, and the inhab- 
itants of the States and Tcrritories about us, ‘are only -wait- 
ing for some consummation in regard to modes of conveyance - 
and transportation, when they will strike with energy, and | 
with proper means, for a country so rich in natural resources 

and ina climate excelling Switzerland or Italy in salubrity 

and uniformity of temperature. A country where,.in some 

part may be successfully raised and matured the products of 

nearly every clime under the sun, and the necessaries of life 

grow almost spontaneously. The past has been severe; the 

future certainly opens with the brightest prospects for an ul-- 
timate noble commonwealth of intelligent, honest, educated - 
and enterprising people, whose foundation monuments for 
the future are now heing laid by wise and beneficent laws, 
which shall last longer, and stand out more prominently on 

the page of history than the monuments of old Mexico, or the 
pyramids of ancient Egypt. 

In our legislation we must be governed by no narrow cons 
ceits, but with great prudence and caution, as to expendi- 
tures, we must yet be broad and liberal in our foundations 
while just in all the details of legislation. 


PROGRESS VISIBLE EVERYWHERE. 


Look where ever we will over our territory, we can not 
fail to discern that energy is inspiring our people, and while - 
we can move but slowly under all our disadvantages, still a 
little progress, where all has been stagnant and dead for ages, 
eannot fail to be seen and felt, and to cheer the heart with’ 
some hopes that before had not been awakened.: 


DESTITUTION AS TO STATE LAWS. 


Another draw back to information which should go-abroad 
and which is imperatively needed at home exists in the fact ` 
+ that we haye not in our Territorial Library, or elsewhere be~ 
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longing to the territory and not already appropriated, a single 
copy of the Revised Laws of 1865, which contains all our 
_ Statute Laws except the subsequent Session laws, nor are. 
there any of these session laws of the several legislatures since 
1865 to be had anywhere. Almost daily applications for 
these laws are made by officers who are entitled to them, and 
who are required to administer the laws, but not asingle copy 
can. be found; and it required a whole year to gather up a full 
get- -of the laws passed since 1865, for the use of the executive 
office. Officers elected to administer laws, who have not a 
copy of the laws to be administered, can hardly be expected 
to be efficient in the public service. Where the fault lies for 
this state of things it is impossible now to state. . Perhaps 
there was not %s large a supply of the laws printed originally, 
as were required by the public needs, and it is possible, that 
like the papers. and ancient archives, they have not had the 
greatest care bestowed upon them, and one by one have been 
‘spirited away from the proper repositary. It is undoubtedly 
. true that some law is imperiously demanded, by which, the- 
laws which are passed, should be printed in sufficient num- 
bers, and above all be securely kept until drawn legitimately 
from the public repositary for public use, in accordance with 
law, and for no other purposes whatever. It certainly seems 
to be impossible to go much longer without the laws of the 
territory being placed in the hands of the administrators of 


the law, as there are now probably one fourth of the officers 


entitled to the laws, and cannot efficiently do their, duties 
without them, who are at this moment entirely destitute. 


SHALL THERE BE A REVISION | AND REPRINT OF THE 


LAWS. 

‘What then shall be done? Can we longer dispense with 
these laws? Is there not an absolute necessity for a revision 
and reprint of all the laws of the Territory now in force? We 
feel so poor, and this people has been so impoverished in a 
thousand ways in all the past, that we cannot but hesitate 
about doing anything to- make, or increase taxes, except where 
the needs are imperative, and where there will come evidently 
an overwhelming return ef good for the outlay. Ifin your 
judgment. the necessities of the case are imminent and we 
must have such revision, then a law should be passed to make 
provision therefor, and if it should be left to the Territory 
tg cereropae who shall make such revision, then for the gov- 
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ernor to appoint a commission for such purpose. Ii is ‘pos- 
sible, and I should have-great hope that congress would pro- 


` vide for the payment ¥er the expense of such revision, when . 


it should be made to appear to congress that there is a most 
pressing necessity for ‘the expenditure. It will be for you to de~ 
termine whether amy, or what action, shall be taken by way 
of providing for such revision and reprint, contingent upon 
the proper action of Congress for the payment ofthe expenses 
thereof, or without swch provision by Congréss, ifthe needs 
are so great that the revision‘can no longer be delayed. The 
cost will be large. But the importance of the subject is se 
great as to commend itself to you earnest attention. 
THE NEW APPORTIONMENT. 

‘A serious neglect on the part of the legislature, at its Jat 
gession, forced on the Executive, the necessity of newly 8p- 
portioning the Council and House of Representatives for the 
Territory. The duty was imperative, and however uupleas- 
ant, there was no way of avoiding it. That the members of 
the two branches of the legislature, had more knowledge on 
the subject than the excutive could have, there can scarcely 
be a doubt. And yet the conflicting ‘interests and prejudices 
growing out of sectional feelings and local and partisan dif- 
ferences, might have produced an apportionment less equit- 
able than the present. No course was left to the executive, 


ignorant as to local, sectional or partisan differences, but to - 


make the division as to numbers, as near equal as possible, 
having regard to county lines, and convenient and contiguous 
territory. Under this apportionment elections have been held. 
and there has appeared to be entire satisfaction among the 
people in regard to it. * 

In as much as this apportionment was made by the proela- 
mation of the governor and does not appear in the Session 
laws, and their being but one single public territorial record 
thereof in the office of the Secretary of the Territory, I have 
deemed it advisable to state here, that in pursuance of the 
Act of the Legislative Assembly of New Mexico and of the 
organic law of this Territory, I did apportion the representa- 
tion among the counties and districts of this Territory, in the 
Council and House of Representatives in the manner, and in 
words following, that is to say: 

“The douna of Bernalilo, Socorro anid Rio Arriba shall 
teach be entitled to and shall elect one member of the 
“Council. 
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“The cbunties ‘of Doña Ana, . Grant and Lincoln together 
“shall be Bntitled to and shall elect one’ member ‘of ‘the 
“Council. 

‘(The.couthties of. Santa. ‘Fe and Santa Ana together shall -be 
“entitled t'and shall elect two members of the.Council. 

“Valencia ‘county, shall be entitled to and shall elect two 

members of the council. 


“Taos county shall be entitled to and shall elect two mem- 


“bers of the council. 

“Colfax and Mora counties together., shall be.: entitled ta and 
“ishall elect one member of the council. 

“San Miguel county shall be entitled to and shall ‘elect two 
“members of the council. . 

“The counties of Bernalillo, Socorro, Mora and Rio Arriba 
“shall each be entitled to and shall elect two members of the 
“House of Representatives. 

“The counties of Doña Ana, Grant and Lincoln. together 
“shall be entitled to and shall elect two members of the House 
“of Representatives: 

“The counties of Santa Fe and.Santa Ana together shall he 
“entitled to and shall eléct four members: of the Honse of Be- 

_“presentatives. 


“The counties of Taos and Valencia shall each be entitled l 


*‘to and shall elect three members of the House’ of Represen- 
“tatives. 

“Colfax. county shall be entitled to ‘and shall elect one mem- 
“ber of the House of Representatives. 

“San Miguel county shall be entitled to and shall elect five 
‘members of the House of Representatives. ” 

“This appointment was made on the 28th day of February in 
the year 1872. 


A STATE CONSTITUTION SUBMITTED. 
By an act of the last legislature, a state constitution, which 


‘had been adopted by the legislature, was required to be 


submitted by the Executive through the constituted authori- 
. ties to a vote of the people. This vote was to be returned to 
‘the Governor, Attorney General and Treasurer of the Terri- 
tory who were required on a certain fixed day to count the 
‘votes, and if a majority of the votes cast should be in favor 


of the constitution, then the governor should on a certain day 


issue his proclamation for an election of certain officers. ‘Fhe 
returns of the votes from the several countiés. were not madé 
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in time to be counted as the act of the-legislature required, 
and ‘of course-with this failure, all the subsequent proceed-~ 
ings were ended. The commission to count and declare the 
vote had. no power to:delay, adjourn, or put off the count,. 
nor to send for returns or-votes, but was in everything strict-~ 
ly limited to the specifie power designated by the aét. 

On the day designated, the commission met to examine,._ 
count and deetare the vote. Only partial returns came in, . 
and with the expiration of the day, expired also the power to 
act, and of. course no legal count was made of the vote, for 
and against the constitution, and no further action was requi- 
red either o£,the-commission or of the executive in regard to 
the. matter., The time for returning and counting the vote, 
and the subsequent-action to be taken thereon, was by an ev- 
ident. oversight or mistaken computation of time, made too 
short, and thus made the.whole effort, to obtain the views of 
our people on the subject;nugatory. 

' ON THE SUBJECT.oF A STATE GOVERNMENT, 

I have no opinion to express. While several of the former 
gevernors of our Territory Have urged, sometimes with great 
vehiemence, the value, if not necessity, of an immediate state 

- organization, [am myself quite willing to leave the whole 
matter in the hands ofthe people where it properly belongs, 
and who must ultimately decide for themselves. In the last 
message of Governor Connelly, being his fourth message to 
the legislature of of New Mexico, “he occupied I think six 
or eight pages of his printed message, in earnestly pressing 
the benefits to be derived from such state organization, and 

. the misfortune of delay in the matter. Other governors have 
adopted like conclusions .I believe, and have urged such 
movement as the first step in any great progressive move- 
ment for this Territory. They have. urged that the advan- 
tage of a state of majority in the brotherhood of States, giv- 
ing to the new state an equal power in the Senate of the Uni-. 
ted States, with the oldest and most populous state of the. 
Union, and with a voting representative in the House of Rep-.. 
resentatives in Congress, would be of incalculable benefit to - 
us, and a boon which any civilized and intelligent people 
would not fail to seek, and that the past history of the coun- 
try in regard to the admission of states, has not only shown 
this, but the right to. suchzadmission into the brotherhood of 
states based upon a population much less than that of New . 
Mexico, had been conceded almost from the begining of the 
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government, especially where all the institutions of the Ter 
ritory and its laws were in conformity, in letter and spirit, 
with the laws and institutions of the general government of 
the United States. And in proof of this, the case of the sev- 
‘eral states, as to population when admitted is cited: 
Vermont admitted in. 1791. witha population of . 85,839 


Kentucky _ do. 1792 do 73,077 
‘Tennessee do . 1796 do 77,202 
Ohio do 1802 do - 415915 
Louisiana largely foreign 1812 ~ do... 76,556 - 
Indiana admittedin ` 1816 . ' do. ' 63,805 
Mississippi - do 1817 do, T55 
Tlinois do 1818 do . 343620 
Missouri ` do . 1821 do . 66,586 
Arkansas do 1836 do . 52240 
Florida  . do 1845 >.. do. 5k47 
Iowa do 1846 do. , 81,920 
Oregon do 1849 -do ; 52,465 
Nevada do 1864 do . 40,000 
‘Nebraska do 1866 do 60,000 


_ And it is asked, “if fifteen of the twenty-four states admit- 
ted since the original thirteen, have þeen: seo admitted on an ` 
average population of less than 63,000 shal- not New Mexico 
with an admitted population of 40,000-in excess of this aver- 
age, be allowed this long acknowledged right?” Itis objec- 
ted, however, that the progress of ike Territory and the in- 
erease of of her population, has not kept pace with other 
States and Territories: That the population in 1850 was 61,- 
500; in 1860 including Arizona;and:a large tract of country. 
set off from New Mexico to Calorado was 93,616 and in 1870- 
the population of New Mexico proper, as appeared by:the- 
census of that year-was only. 91,817. Butif this census.had. 
included the numbers set off to Arizona of 9,581, andthe peo-- 
` ple set off to-Colorado, 13,318, the census would have shown 
= a total of 114,716...Add’ to this the great influx of people- 
within the last thfee years would make our present *popula-- 
tion not far from~135,000,‘and taking ‘off the 9,581 which Kas 
been transferred to Arizono, and the number -transferred to 
Colorado, and it will be seen that whilethe average increase 
of the population af-the States and: Territories from 1860 to 
1870 was about 21 pe , centithe-reak increase of New Mexico, 
away in her moun pandiremote from railroads and the 
-groat centers of commerce, has been during the same period, 
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not below the general-average of increase in the territories 
and older states. The best informed personsin the Territory - 
on the subjéct place our ‘population. in New Mexico proper 
“within its present boundaries at 120,000, and if we include the 
7,000 Pueblo Indians who are excellent farmers, industrious, 
‘quiet people, who for centuries-have been self sustaining citi- 
‘zens, loyal to the-government and faithful to all the relations 
: of life and of geod society, there can scarcely be a doubt that 
our population will reach the number of 120,000, and more. 

The whole question of power is of course in congress as to 
admission. And possessing the power, congress will for it- 
‘self settle the question of right, as to time, numbers, and 

‘other questions. But, withthe people, the important question 
must be, would it better our condition upon the whole? 
‘Many believe that we shall:gain more by aid from the general 
‘government by remaining in a Territorial condition, than in 
assuming a state government and paying its expenses. 

The history -of the last twenty years aid to this Territory, 
and the prospects for the future as to such help, are open to all 
alike, and therefore I do not deem it best to advise or recom- 

:mend in the matter, but have simply laid the subject before 
you, as it has been brought forward and exhibited by the 
previous action of the legislature and people of the Territory. 
And I could da no less than.to present to you substantially 
what has been done, and the basis of such action. 

An attempt having been made since the last session of the 
legislature, to take the opinion and desires of the people upon 
-this subject, which attempt failed, through a defect in - 
‘the law, it seemed proper to lay the subject before you 
again, for action or non action as in your judgment may be 
deemed best. It has not heretofore, and it is hoped never 
will be made a partizan question, but it is nevertheless a sub- 
ject of deep importance to the people of New Mexico. 


EDUCATION. 


It is a source of profound gratification to me, and genera- 
tions will rise up to bless the people of New Mexico, that 
.. through the emactments of 1871 and 1872 of their legislaturo, 
ae a system -of-free common schools was inaugurated, not in 

`. name alone, but a tax on all the property of the territory to 
sustain such schools, thus determining, we hope forever, the 
_ fact that New Mexico shall have the same facilities for com- 
ig mon education as are provided for all the civilized parts of 
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the world, and keeping: pace especially. with the educational’ 
- institutions adopted generally. throughout the United States. 
This-opens the way by which men of families to be educated, 
and young married men just going forth isto the world may 
make New Mexico their home, without feeling that all the 
advantages for educating their children are left bekind. The. 
education and: training for usefulhess ofthese children is. to 
be their lifelong-endeavor. ‘Bhey could never before think of" 
making this Territory their ultimate home, and this was a 
great step for New Mexico: A government under which 
this people had lived:.for centuries: liad so long neglected 
education, that it had! no longer Peen- deemed one of the 
necessities of society. A few of the more enlightened and 
distinguished, and pessessing ample wealth, and anxious that. 
their childrenshould take rank among the first of any society” 
had at great expense provided- for the education of theirsons - 
and daughters abroad. And many of these educated people: 
take high rank, and would take it any where, for their general 
knowledge in arts science and literature, and in the fine arts 
especially have, they excelled. Through this education, at- 
tained at great expense, many of the present race here have 
become quite proficient in letters and general learning, and 
are for these greatly distinguished, as well as for great liberal- 
ity of views, and almost untold hospitality. But the masses! 
O how neglected, until the love of knowledge had. almost ce- 


arted. 
The government of the United States, taking into its-eare 


- this people, and endeavoring to make their- institutions in 
harmony with those of the United States, it would Have been 
supposed, would have provided some systeur for education 
into the general learning of the country, as soon as this com- 
munity had been, committed ‘to its care by the treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo; hut the movement ‘of nations being slow, this 
- people for a quarter of a century, has been left without advice 
or aid, on the subject of the education of the masses, while a 
people of one hundred thousand.and more speaking another 
language, and remote from centers of civilization and com- 
merce, have been groping their way in darkness waiting the 
advent of that light, which the nations had been told, was 
constantly emitted, from the enlightened institutions of ` 
America. But that light has been darkness, and we can only 
duly appreciate.it, by considering what would have been the 
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éffect upon the States, had the common schools therein bcden 

blotted out for the last twenty five years. This people’ 
brought under the ægis of this great, powerful. and enlightenéd 

people of the United States stood for & time waiting to see what 

was to be donefer and-with them. Transferred by the power of 
governments‘and the necessities of war; a people‘before- subject 

to arbitrary power, now knew nothing of their*actué? status, 

or their rights*under the new order of things—knew not-what 

to ask for—how to ask, or*what to expect. Soon came a re- 

bellion,-in which our own governmefit was divided. -The 

natural instinets of this people, coupled with ainative loyalty 

to original government and universal freedom; enabled them 

to choose the..right, and to fight manfully-on the side of.. 
loyalty and the-true government. «But during all these years 
education. and schools were absolutely lost sight of, and a 
desire. for -letters and general edcation had almost to be 
created, befote any step could be:taken by way of legislation, 
to secure so-great a boon as‘ecommon schools. Books were 
scarce, andsschools. houses,.if‘ever there were any, had become 
obsolete. Added t0.«these' had been the still greater trouble 
to enlist thoseavhe hold. power and influence, and had means, 
te aid in .getting‘up and supporting a system of common 
scheols. 


We#il-~may we be thankfal, that there has arisen a right de- 
sire, and a determination to have a common school education 
at the command of all; and while this people have been im- 
poverished by war and by Indian depredations from the 
earliest times, still they are ready to be taxed a reasonable 
sum for the support of common schools. But to begin with a 
population of 100,000, and without books, at:all, is an im- 
mense undertaking and our discouragement must be very great 
for many years. Even among the Creek Indians ofthe Indian. 
Territory, it is said about one hatf-can-read and write, but 
here we have not even the proper ‘teachers, and ottside of 
Santa Fe, until within the last year and a little over, there 
were not half a dozen schools“probably, of-4ll kinds, in New 
Mexico. And so hopeless was’ the task,-and:so little the de- 
sire for establishing schools*by:any:syatem of general ‘taxation 
therefor, that only: about 37 votes in5000 could berobtained 
for establishing common schools and supporting the same by a 
general tax upon property. But a great change has been made 
athe right direction. Our people have became satisfied that 
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ithe ihtelligéntoféther states and countries will not pring their 
ne of children, and their means of wealth intoa country. 
which’ furnishes neither colleges, nor univer sit ties, nor 

‘the means of a common school education. And our legisla- 
‘ture at its last session, nobly came forward, and provided ‘the 
necessary laws to meet this emergency. Their action has 
gone out to the world; and New Mexico stands out in a new 
manhood before the world, and this step is made the theme 
of praise in all the States. Let us thank God, and go for- 
ward. Our beginning is small, but its results who can tell. 
The law should undoubtedly ie amended, as there are many 
defects, and, there are some doubts as to the intention ofits ` 
makers. There should undoubtedly be some provision made 
to secure uniformity, and a correet report to the executive as 
early as the Ist of October in each year, of all that has been 
done during the previous year, with the amount of money paid 
out, and such other information as will enable the executive 
to recommend, and the legislature from time to time to 
make such additional laws, as may be needed to forward the 
great interests of education. 


Upon comparing the old statutes with the new, it appears 
that while the new statutes provided for county supervisors 
of schools it did not directly repeal- the old-daw in regard to 

i the Territorial Superintendent, and ‘perhaps ‘that would not 
be best. It is probable that for unifor mity and general supervi- 
“sion there should be a general superititendent of schools, as 
there is, I believe, in nearly every state-in the Union. Thereis 
‘abundant labor for such an officer. ' " In“ any event the law 
should be made plain, where iti is now exceedingly doubtful. 
And then with unwearied patience, toil and time, we shall 
make progress, if but slowly;in the great work which mnet 
continue forever. Qur peoplé have redeemed themselves be- 
fore the world, from thé-evitences of deplorable: disregard, 
for the welfare of our Ticedi ‘of which mention was madei in my 
last message to the degisliture of New Mexico, and we sh 
soon see the effects“of our system of education begun, by the 
prosperity which annot fail, to surround’ an educated and 
enlightened people. “The pursuits of manufacturing, and 
scientific utilization of the seat materials of wealth scattered 
over our country tin its extensive mines of gold, silver, plati- 
nium, ‘copper, lead, zinc, coal, marble, gypsum and iron, will 
follow-the establishment of schools for ‘education and our 
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Territory will soon take.a, stand among the great. common- 
wealths of the nation which shall add lustre to the memory: 
of every man who shall have added his mite in establishing 
our educational foundations, and therewith the progress and 

perfection of civil institutions. 


Our poverty stands in our way everywhere. The vast des- 
truction of property from time immemorial by Indian raids 
and other wars havé not only made our people poor as 
to money, but for a.lọng time and froma period not now 
within the recollection of man, this beautiful country with alf 
_ its inherent wealth has been continually drenched in human 
blood and the arts of war have been a necessity while those 
of peace haye been forgotten. 

If we hadmow put one hundred school houses in as many 
af the most, populous precincts of the Territory, how it would 
lift us up. How it would encourage every heart and what 
hopes it would raise. 


No people on earth, without education, are possessed of 
more practica) wisdom or common senge in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life than the people of New Mexico. They are patient 
frugal, contented, hospitable, affectionate and kind, but their 
creative power isnot quite adequate to our necessities in the 
way of public school houses. They areshrewd and foreseeing, 
andit is said that there were not a,score of men in New Mexico 
of ‘any prominence, in the time of the late rebellion, who did 
not foresee the final result and place himself on the side of 
law, the right, and-of the.party ultimately prevailing, but 
they cannot devise meang to meet the present wants of the 
people for schools. Neither congressional nor Peabody 
schools have came to the aid of this people while they could 
aid freedmen in the oldest states. “But it does seem to me 
that when this subject in all its bearing shall be laid before 
congress, we shall get some aid by way of lands or through 
some loan tous predicated upon lands set apart to us for 
schools but as yet unavailable, by which we can get some 
nucleus ar ound which we can-ultimately concentrate the 
facilities for some good common schools. A few school 
hotises—what beacons of light: to this sadly neglected people. 
Our history is anomalous, our condition anomalous, the ¢ir- 
cutnstances and surroundings anomalous. 

Tn: the territories generally are enterprising: people fori 
thé oldest, states, possesing the knowledge,the intelligences, 
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the language, the laws and the habits and institutions of the- 
most enlightened states of the world who spread themselves 
over the land. They had the means of starting schools at once, 
the teachers, the books, a knowledge of the system and count-. 
less other advantages. But here is a people a thousand miles 
inland, away from all sources: of knowledge and civilization 
with scarcely the power, in the midst of the relentless, cruel 
and devastating savages everywhere surrounding them, to‘ 
secure the bread necessary to keep the body in condition to 
hold the soul—their gains, if any, consumed by others—the 
sport of the wild men of the forests or the traffic of remote> 
governments—this people transferred without their consent 
or choice to another government of whose laws, language or 
institutions they have no knowledge, now lift their hands and 
in the name of humanity ask that they may have the means 
of knowledge furnished them which shall-¢ them by educa- 
tion to stand equal with any other. commonwealth of Amer- 
ica, they themselves contributing all the means within their 
power to secure so desirable an eud. 


I suggested in my last message. that: it was possible | = ar- 
rangement might be made by which cengress would permit 
us he anticipate to the extent of $100,000 on the lands bestow ed 
on us for school purposes, and furnish a small amount, to aid 
in ‘the erection of at least 100 school, houses in the most 
populous precincts, and I have no doubt-eur present delegate 
to congress, a most able and educated man, will give his whole 
power and influence to the attainment of so laudable a con- 
sumation. If congress cannot do this; then we must seek some 
other plan for aid, all the time showing a willingness on our 
part to do all that is within our power and means to secure 
the noble result we seek. The details of the plan more at 
length for anticipating the $100,000 or the interest thereof 
for thé term of twenty years without interest, may be found 
in thë last general executive message to the legislature and I 
have not deemed it best to repeat such details. Our land 
being unsurveyed mostly, the 16th and’ 36th sections are 
entirely unavailable. In other territories their school lands 
were sold in time to provide for the wants of-schools, but 
here 100,000 people are located and not a feot of land available 
for school purposes. To enable you to seeure more definite 
knowledg ge as to our actual success in ceInmencing a ayete 
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* of common schools, I sent out a circular to Probate'Judges of 
the several counties, asking them to send me information as 
to the number of schools kept in the several counties, the 
length of time such schools have been kept severally, and the 
* amount expended for schools in each of the counties together 
with information in relation to taxes and inviting suggestions 
"as to any amendments which in their judgment might be pro- 
per in the present laws. Only a few of the Judges have yet 
made their report at this writing, but so far as Ihave received 
information, the results are the most gratifying. Bernalille 
county reports from Nov. 1872 to September 1st, 1873, there 
have been kept 14 schools. Three of these were continued 19 
months each, while the other 11 were continued from 3 'to 5 
months each, an average of 5 months each for the entire 14 
schools, and their expenditure for these schools for the year 
1873 has been $2,867 00. 

Taos county makes return that 12 schools have been kept 
in that county, one in each precinct or district; but the num- 
bers of months of each school is not given; thetamount paid 
out for schools in 1873 is $765 94. 

Valencia county reports that for 1873, 16 schoels Rave beën 
kept, continuing from 3 to 8 months each, at a cost ‘of 
$1,642 00. we 

San Miguel county reports, the number of her schools for 
the same year at 22. Of these schools 21 were kept 44 months 
each, and one in precinct No.5, eight months of the year, 
at the cost of $5,265 27 for all the schools for the year 1878, 
the Ist year of common schools ever known in New Mexico. 
A grand record for one year in San Miguel county. ; 

Santa Fe county reports that she has collected for school 
purposes for the same year the sum of $3,092 49. Neither the 
number of schools, nor the time they have been continued is 
reported. Judging from the reports which have reached the 
executive office, the reports from all the counties should show 
the number of schools, of the whole Territory for the year 
1873, to be in the aggregate about 200, and the cost thereof 
about $33,000. E i 

This presents the facts that our people, pay a tax fór the 
support of schools under the most depressing circumstances of 
nearly 33 cents per head for every man woman and child, for 
200 schools kept on an average in each precinct from 5 te 
6 monthsim each year. And itis believed that no state in tHe 
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union can show a more excellent record in its regard for the 
common education of its people. And this is the record of 
its first year in a country where such institutions were before 
unknown. Where common schools were but a myth, and 
where for 25 years under the most enlightened government of 
the world, a free common school had not been attempted. 


Such progress under all our surroundings is unparalleled. 
4 
LIBRARY AND PUBLIC ARCHIVES. 


Upon the arrival in the territory of the present Executive, 
great complaint was méde that the most valuable papers and 
archives of the Territory, of great value historically and 
otherwise, had been lost and destroyed, and were then” be- 
coming lost and ‘destroyed for want of proper care and over- 
sight. And these papers, dating in their origin, back from 
two to three hundred years, it was said hdd been sold for 
waste paper, and that upon a great clamor among the people 


in regard to this wanton destruction,-a large amount ofthe _— 


aside amounting to two cords, wood measure, perhaps’ had 

een secured from the parties to whom they had be#it’sold 
for waste paper. The Executive and Librarian took #reat 
pains to have them gathered up from wherertthey then were 
lying about in open sheds and a prey to evéry evil charrce— 
gathered them into boxes and nailed them up in twelve dry 
goows boxes and then securely fastened ‘them up in one of 
the:rooms of the “palace” building. :The Library was ina 
most deplorable condition of confusion and dust.- The: Ter- 
ritory was paying the Librarian three hundred dollars year 
for care and attendance upon the Library, payable in Territo- 
tial Warrants then worth from twenty to forty centston the 
dollar. 

In the message of two years since to the Legislattrre, this 
subject was quite fully presented, and it was supposed that 
the representatives of a people, so proud of their ancient his- 
tory, and so anxious to preserve every paper which might 
bear upon the rights of property or the general history of the 

- country, would make the necessary provision to secure their 
future safety. And it was recommended that these papers 
- and Archives should be gathered into proper packages accor- 
ding to dates, and filed and put away in pigeon holes or other 
~ safe place and put on shelves in the Library, and that an ap- 
..propriation of five hundred dollars be made to meet the ex- 
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pense cf the labor to be bestowed, or ‘so much thereof as 

should be necessary, and it was also recommended that the 

Librarian be paidasum fpr his services which should be pro- 

portionate to the labor to be performed in keeping the Libra- 

ry in good condition. It is probable that bills were drawn to 

meet the emergency; but if so, no law-was perfected, and the 

papers and archives remain substantially: in the same condi- 

tion as they were in two years since,.as well, also, as the 

Library, except that the Library has beencleared up and the 

books placed in as good order as they wel could be consider- 
ing that in the case of.all valuable sets of books or nearly all, 
portions of the sets lave been carried away and never re-- 
turned, until the best sets of law reports have been rendered 

nearly valueless until the numbers missing can be Renay sup- 

plied. 

If the people of the territory are able to bear a small tax 
for such purposes,.it would be of incalculable benefit, to have 
an expenditure of a small sum each year for a fixed number 
of years, with which to fill up gradually, (and begining with 
the most important works) the public Library. In a few 
years, by @ small expenditure each year. we should secure a 
very ‘valuable Library. I lay the whole subject before you 
and ask your careful consideration of the same. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 

So many times has this subjeet been brought before the sev- 
eral legislatures, and so many times has the legislature me- 
morialized congress on the subject, and asked for aid, with- 
out any substantial response, that I feel a great hesitancy 
about bringing up the subject at all. And yet our public: 
buildings, if they may be called by that name, are in such a 
deplorable condition that I cannot altogether pass over the- 
subject. 

Twenty years since, ands soon after the treaty by which 
New Mexico became a part of the teritories of the United 
States, an appropriation was made of $20,000 for a State. 
House. Soon after a like amount was appropriated for a pen-- 
itentiary, and afterwards $60,000 was appropriated for the- 
completion of a State House on a plan beforé that time adop- 
ted. This plan contemplated without doubt the expenditure 
of quite too large a sum,. 

But the money for the twop first appropriations was expended 
inseme way, and we haye.ag.the evidence.of this the four out-~ 
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side tone walls of what was intended as the begining of a 
State House. In 1860 another ‘appropriation was made for 

finishing the State House, but upon a proviso that it should 

be completed upon certain. plans and specifications which 

never were and never could We- complied with, and thus has 

ended # aid to New Mexico towards the public buildings.— 
The sum thus appropriated was some time afterwards credi- 
ted to New Mexico in account for a direct tax levied upons 
New,Mexico, and we are whete we were twenty years ago. 

And I noticed that recently when -congress made provision 
for the erection of public buildings for the other Territories, 
no mention was.made@ of New Mexico. [inquired of one 

of the delegates from one of the Territories, how this had 
occurred, and also brought up the subject to one of the com- 
mittee on Territories, a very excellent man. He said, in sub- 

stance, that it was thought New Mexico had received .a fair 
sum for such purpose, and that .no one appearing before the 

committee to fairly represent our case, as I had stated it, New 

Mexico had not been included in the list of Territories to be 

named in the bills for appropriations for such purposes. 


There can scarcely be a doubt that the plans were original- 
- ly too large and those who originated them expected, when 
the work was once commenced, congress would make all 
‘needful appropriations to meet the emergency. And upon 
looking over the amount of work done, it will be seen at once 
that there has been too great an expenditure for the work 
done. There has been bad management some where. But I 
asked the delegate and the member of the committee on Ter- 
ritories, “because the government through its authorized , 
agents, not appointed by the people of New Mexico, have un- 
wisely expended these appropriations, shall the people of 
New Mexico, forever remain without a building in which to 
hold its courts, in which to makes laws, and in which to’con- 
fine its criminals?” Year by yeara large expenditure has to 
be incurred in sending criminals convicted away tothe State , 
of Missouri to be safely kept. The Territory is. without a 
decent Public Building, because 20 years since some agent of 
the government failed in his duties, or some plan was furnish- 
ed him at headquarters requiring a greater sum than the ap- 
propriations made. Sọ this poor remote Territory after being 
robbed in Indian wars from time immemorial and then pros- 
trated by the rebellion, is still more to suffer for no fault of 
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its own. And this state of things must exist until some may 
in behalf of this Territory can truly and fairly represent the 
facts in this case and our condition. And when this is pro- 
perly done, I fell as sure as I do of anything in the future, that 
the general government looking only to the right and the 
great. interests of all, will listen to our call and heed our 
prayers and Congress will then provide for us a respectable 
place for doing the public business. 


This old palace which for all we know may have been-built 
as early as 1540, when from old Mexico was sent out the . 
expedition of discovery to New Mexico, then known as Qiti- . 
vera, has never yet been finished nor*put into such condition. - 
that any man in the Northern States would deem tolerable, 
scarcely, for the reception of a family, still is used for the 
same purposes it has been from time immemorial, viz: as the 
residence of the governor, and at one end as:a place for the 
meeting of the legislature, and the other for the U. S. Deposiè 
tary of moneys, while the centre is occupied by the govern- 
or’s family. It is in the most dilapidated .¢ondition—danger: - 
ous to remain in, as the vigas or cross beams over head have 
been so long up and are- pearing great burdens which are 
liable to give way at any tiore, with most disastrous results të 
life and property.- And yet. nothing has been done except a 
little temporary patch work, which has probably cost more - 
than good. substantial.repairs would have,done if made in 
time. 

Some years since it was found that the Secrétary’s salary . 
was not quite so large as was necessary to pay a man’s ex- 

. penses, when he had to -purchase almost all the articles 
he used in eastern markets, and then pay from ten to forty 
cents a pound to get it here; so instead of meeting the case 
fairly and taking note of the difference in the expense of re- 
siding in New Mexico and the other Territories, the plan was . 
adopted of making the Secretary of New Mexico, Superin- - 
tendent of Public buildings at: an additional salary of one - 
thousand dollars per annum. There have been built no pub-- 
lig buildings since; a very little repairs of the most inexpen-~ 
sive kind made. And how much these repairs have amounted 
to, their cost, value, and utility you can judge for yourselves.. . 
And I feel a.great hesitancy about urging appropriations to = 
be made of small sums which answer only temporary ends, . 
and are almest useless, or of Jarger sums unless protected in... 
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some way so that the:people of New..Mexico actually: get the 
benefit of the appropriation. Nothing could be more mis- 
chievous to us now, when weneed appropriations, than to have 
it:replied'to us, “you have had‘them but they were not pro- 
perly used.” I do not mention these facts in regard to the 
small values the people received out of the appropriations 
made, in order to char ge fault on any,particular Secretary, or 
other officer, but to show what would, naturally occur from 
making an officer like a Secretary, whose duties are of,so di- 
yerse character, simply because he was, Secretary, also to be 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, a place which he might 
be totally unfit for. 


This puilding, an immense building on the ground, needs a 
modern roof, and then finishing on the inside, with some out- 
side walls to be repaired. “New pillars in place of the front 
ones now going to decay, or casing them, and in place of the 
back ones which have mostly fallen down, and the inside pro- 
perly lathed over head, and,plastered outside with hard fin- 
ish, and on the inside with ordinary finish and wood work 
painted. The, building nearly three hundred feet long by 
forty-four wide, with portals on both sides the whole length, 
to finish it right, would probably cost, by doing the work in 
the most plain and economical manner here in Santa Fé, the 
expenditure of twenty thousand dollars, and when done 
would be, good for fifty.to one hundred years with trifling an~ 
nual repairs of perhaps $30Qa year. If the matter could be 
well and.fairly represented to members ef Congres, I feel cer-- 
tain we should secure the appropriation. The great difficul- 
ty lies of course in the fact that:we have buta single dele- 
gate, without: any voting’ power whatever, while he has as 
much to look after as many of the States with a voting pow- 
ér in the Senate as great as New York, and in the House the 
same power as.-many of the smaller States. We can again 
memorialize Congress on the subject, and by the efficient aid 
.of our Delegate in Congress we may perhaps have some hope 
of aid. The failure in all such cases does not grow out of 
the fact that ‘Congress takes no interest in our Territory, but 
in getting the proper knowledge of our affairs so spread abroad 
that Congress may feel safe in acting in the direction desired. 
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INDIANS. 
This country, in some parts was so long the prey of the ., 
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wild and savadb Indian, that although for the most part 
throughout our Vast Territory of 121,000 square miles there iš 

but occasionalty'a theft of cattle, horses or sheep in some re- 

mote region ef'the Territory, the public mind has been so 

harrowed up knd horrified at the recital of the terrible savage’ 
massacres of the past, perhaps of deeds committed half a cens 

tury since, that the moment New Mexico is named instantly 

the mind associates with it ali the exaggerated statements, of 
cruelty which have come through inflammable newspaper ar- 
ticles and all the legendary tales which have been wrought 

out by the imagination of évery novelist, and fabulous story 
teller of the last fifty years. | a 


Occasionally, it is true, complaints are sent to us that the 
miners away on some remot¢ point, where aid Was not acces- 
sible, have lost some of their horses, mules, stock, &c., but 
the day of great devastations in New Mexico by Indians has 
passed. Occasional thefts will be icommitted, and even oc- 
casional murders, but I very much doubt whether there are 
not more thefts to day committed in New Mexico by maraud- 
ing bands of outlaws, fugitives from other states and coun- 
ties, who either themselves join in gathering up the stock 
of our herdersand runningit off into adjacent Territories, or 
they become the moving, active men in securing the Indian 
people to go forward into all the stealing and murderous 
operations peformed, while themselves take the chief benefit. 
Complaints have been made to this department quite as fre- 
quently against this class of roving bandits or outcasts liv- 
ing upon the outskirts of our more populous settlements, as 
against the Indians. And it is quite doubtful whether the 
depredations by the Indians for the last few years in New 
Mexico have been greater than the wicked depredations of 
another class of people, not Indians, in Kansas and other 
counties surrounding and adjacent tous. Still, the savage 
erueltics commited by roving bands of wild Indians, the cold 
blooded murders, the robberies, the tortures of women and 
children, which none but a brutal fiend could invent, for the 
long past, these never can forsake the memory of the present 
gencration, and the fire has became so great, that a single act 
‘of this character now committed spreads it into a volcanic 
fire, which no human orders, laws or inventions can stop or 
‘extinguish. But the danger of any great, calamity growing 
‘out.of the hostility of the wild Indians who inhabit this Ter- 
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ritory has become very small indeed, Lesser crimes will be 
committed to some extent, but it is doubtful whether the 
proportion of crime in, New Mexico including Indian depre- 
dations, has been greater as compared with population than 
in any western state. Of course our people ask immunity 
from all such Indian depredations. They insist that an In- 
dian knows right from wrong’ fully as well as the masses of 
the people. And they further insist that alaw which is 
equitable and just for the white man is equitable and just for 
the Indian, and urge that the government should not only 
provide equal laws for all, but should execute them. I be- 
` lieve this is substantially what the general government intends 
to do, and will do. And that there is no cause for any man ` 
or family to stay away from New Mexico on account of In- 
dians. The people of New Mexico alone, if driven to do so 
for self protection, and the general government did not in- 
terfere, could in ninety days exterminate every wild Indian 
“within our borders. The wild ribes of Indians of New 
“Mexico scattered or residing in different parts of the Terri- 
tory, only number in all, of men, women and children, about 
14,349, and of men called warriors, or capable of fighting, there 
are only 4,178. I cannot state with certainly, but I am con- 
fident that there were a greater number of Indians in the 
State of Michigan, at the time of her admission into the 
Union as astate, then there are now in New Mexico. Be- 
sides these wild Indians consisting of Utes, Apaches, and 
Navajoes, we have in New Mexico twenty villages or Pueblos 
of Indians with a population of nearly 8,000. The exact num- 
ber at the last enumeration was 7,683. These people have at- 
tached and belonging to each Pueblo large tracts of generally 
very choice lands, and these lands aggregate 506,560 acres 
mostly properly surveyed. These Pueblo Indians are an ex- 
cellent people. They remain generally at home, attend te 
their own business, raise good crops, keep considerable stock 
‘of cattle, sheep, horses, &c., and are as quiet, orderly and in- 

dustrious a people as can be found anywhere. They have 
- Yived here in the same peaceable habits from time immemo- 
‘rial, cultivating lands by general agriculture, the raising of 
stock, grains and spirits, and with the facilities they have, 
could alone probably enforce a peace with the remote wild 
Indians if driven to such externity. They stand on the side 
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of the whites, and have been a great protection to the whites 
in past times and are really now among the best and most 
useful citizens of the Territory. They possess considerable 
ingenuity, and make a very good article of coarse earthern 
ware, and manufacture many articles of convenience for the 
use of the people generally. So that this class of Indians have 
added and do continue to add to the general increase in 
wealth and prosperity of the Territory. These two classes 
comprise all the Indians of New Mexico. 


More specifie detaiis in regard to the Indians of this Terri- 
tory, are not at my command at the moment, as all matters . 
. relative to Indian affairs are more particularly under the 
control and management of a separate department, and our 
people have very little knowledge as to Indian affairs except 
what is brought to them by actual experiences here and there 
throughout our own territory, and what comes to the Execu- 
tive occasionally by way of complaints from different locali- 
ties. Asa false impression has gone out as to the numbers 
and condition of these Indians, detrimental to the interests of 
the Territory, I have deemed it proper to lay these few facts 
before you. One-third of all the Indians in New Mexico are 
excellent people, of good habits, and of great service to the 
Territory. The other two-thirds, with but few exceptions, 
are disposed to be at peace and the government will soon 
have them all permanently fixed upon their reservations, and 
will then hold them to exact justice with our people The 
Navajoes have in the main became a quiet people, engaging 
largely in the raising of stock, sheep and horses, and ina 
few years will take the same position new held by our best. 
Pueblo Indians. | 


The present general government has had a most difficult 
subject on its hands, and these difficulties are hard to over-. 
come. Through all the varied succession of events which 
have transpired in regard to the numerous bands and tribes 
of Indians scattered over the vast territories of the United 
States, the way has been hedged up by customs and treaties, 
commenced in the earliest history of the settlement by the 
white man, which customs and treaties acknowledge the 
nationality of ahundred and one warlike bands of Indians, 
wild and savage and incapable of organizing any such state - 
of civil society as was worthy of the name, and in many in- 
stances were little better thean small bands of marauders 
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and robbers, the stronger preying upon the weaker, until one 
by one these bands have become almost extinguished, not by 
the whites, but constant exhausting wars among themselves. 
Great Britain adopted a different course; placed the Indians 
of the Canadas in the same position substantially as other 
foreign subjects, never admitting any prior right of an In- 
‘dian, or any band or tribe of Indians to eminent domain, or 
even temporary right in the soil. And while this government 
has been in constant treaty, and almost constant wars with 
these little petty bands, as entitled to a recognition of fall - 
these several bands, to a nationality each, the British govern- 
ment has seldom had any trouble with these roving, gipsey 
nationalities. Consistency would hardly permit any great and 
sudden change of rule on the part of our government, but 
the sooner some plan can be adopted which, recognizing 
every right of the Indian,—at the same time - puts him inte 
the same relations to the white race, as the individual 
whites hold to each other, the sooner will Indian troubles 
cease; and until that is consummated we must suffer more or 
less from the ‘belief of the Indian that he has some superior 
rights in the soil. The present administration seems to be 
moving with great prudence toward a wise consumation of 
this or some other analogous plan, which will secure justice 
to all parties and make an end ultimately of these continuea 
Indian wars and depredations 


PUBLIC LANDS. 

Constant inquiries are made in regard to our public lands, 
aid these inquiries will increase more and more as conve- 
niences for travel shall increase. The vast underlying wealth 
of this country, in almost every direction, of the richest 
mines of gold and all the more valuable minerals—these com- 
ing to be known, are fast causing immigration from all parts, 
and the chances of a sudden fortune is tempting many to a 
new endeavor, and where valnable localities are discovered 
there comes an immediate influx of hardy and persevering 
pioneers, ready and éarnest to secure a share in the wealth, 
for ages hidden in our mountains and cafions awaiting the 
advent of energetic and determined men who will make New 
Mexico their homes and aid in exhibiting its real treasures to 
the world. And as the mineral lands become located, all the 
arable lands will be brought into requisition, to furnish the 
supplies for the miners, and when this is accomplished stil} 
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another class, the artisans and manufacturers, of all the arti- 
eles of commerce which are usually constructed of the raw 
‘material, which abound in all parts of New Mexico, must be 
provided for. All these ‘facts indicate that ultimately every 
acre of our arable lands will be needed and eagerly sought 
after. A home market will always exist for every article 
which agriculture can supply, and we shall never have to go 
abroad for the sale of our wheat, corn,,buckwheat, barley. 
oats, and potatoes and all manner of vegetables, fowls, eggs, 
butter, beef, pork and fruits—our markets for all these will 
be in New Mexico, while almost the only articles which we 
can raise for export, and cannot better be sold here will be 
our sheep, cattle, wool, coal, gypsum, marble, and minerals, 
hides, wine and grapes, which we cannot ourselves consume, 
and a portion of which we shall have to send to other mar- 
kets. No country can be better calculated to sustain its own 
people by its own resources, and without external aid than 
our own territory. 

Not more than from one-eighth to one-twelfth part of our 
lands are probably now to be classed as arable lands. But 
the mineral lands are still more valuable, while the mount- 
tains and high plains are capable of supporting an almost un- 
limited number of eattle, sheep, goats, mules and horses, and 
the ancient expression of “the cattle upon a thousand hills,” 
would seem almost to have referred to this country of orien-. 
tal scenery where it is reported that some of our sheep rais- 
ers individually keep as many as from 60,000 to 80,000 sheep 
which feed themselves from year endto year end, except at 
certain times when the young and tender of the flock need 
the shepherd’s care in bringing them into some retired valley 
or cafion away from the temporary storm. 

Nature has done almost everything for a pastoral people 
here, and a pastoral life is almost the only one fitted for a 
eountry, so remote from commerce, markets and exchanges, 
in the earlier stages of society and settlement and until arts, 
science, manufacturing and improvements are brought itt to 
lift us up to a higher standard and a greater degree of pro- 
gress secured. But as yet our lands are to but small extent 
surveyed. And besides this, to the hindrance of settlement. 
is the fact that there are large tracts of land covered by 
Grants or pretended Grants, long since made, where made 
at all, and the uncertainty of securing perfect title to lands 
contiguous even to these claimed grants tends to discourage 
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settlement, To-day a large quantity of very excellent agri- 

eultural lands are claimed under grants some of which are 

said to date back two hundred years and more. The holders 

of these grants so far as any bona jide grants existed at the- 
time of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, are confirmed in - 
their titles but few in any have been surveyed. The boun- 

daries being natural land marks and inadequately described. | 
it is now difficult to determine the corners or out lines of the * 

original grants or claims as now set, up to vast tracts of land, 

as high as one to two millions of acres, about which the 

question of title and boundary is becoming more and more 

difficult of adjustment. There are said to be a hundred of 
these claims great and small, and the holders of these grants 

are not required by law to record or even exhibit their titles 

or claims to the lands, but the limits of the grant claimed 

may be with held indefinitely and until the lands are surveyed. 
and patented. Land titles or claims abandoned nearly one 

hundred years since and which remained so abandoned for, 
eighty years are now renewed and the old title of 1753 is 

brought to light now that there is some prospect of enhanced. 
values where there were no values at all. 


Applications for lands contiguous to these assumed grants 
are common, but‘the uncertainly of these grants or of the 
lines as they may be confirmed, prevents men of means from 
investing money upon such vast uncertainties. In one ease 
a party set up claim to twenty five leagues but his confirma- 
tion by congress only reached five leagues. And these ques- 
tions of title in New Mexico have come to be the absorbing 
questious of the country and we shall remain largely as we 
are and without proper development and progress until there 
can be a settlement and determination final in regard to 
them. The power to settle these disputies remains alone in 
congress, and but two prominent methods have as yet been 
presented for final adjustment. One of these plans is to sub- 
mit the questions in dispute to some court in the first in- 
stance. Another plan proposed is to have a special commis- 
sion created, to sit in any or all territories and settle all ques- 
tions of like character, with the right of appeal to some pro- 
per court as a last ee x 


_ Objections are raised to both plans. Itis urged that ina 
eourt of law and before a jury of neighbors if a complainant 
or party resided here for many years it would be difficult te 


Secure an impartial jury. And it is claimed that a commis? 
Sion composed not of jurists, nor following any established 
rules of law or equity from which there would necessarily be 
‘an appeal to some high judicial tribunal, would at best be but 
a preliminary court of examination, and that if this is to be 
the character of the proceedings, then it would be better to 
put this preliminary examination into the hands of the Sur- 
veyor General of New Mexico so far as questions may arise 
relating to the lands of New Mexico, furuish him ‘the neces- 
sary clerks and aids to take proofs, wherever it could most: 
conveniently be done, make his decision thereon, and if not 
satisfactory, then the whole matter to be carried by appeal 
to the U. S. District court for the Territory. The two great 
points being first, to do justice by claimants, and next for the ` 
public good. To get as early a determination as possible of all 
the land disputes which are now so disastrous to our growth 
and settlement, it would seem that for such purpose an 
early, equitable and inexpensive mode would be secured by 
requiring all parties claiming adversely to the United States 
or claimants under the United States, to make claim by insti- 
tuting suits within a specified time to be named by Congress, 
in the United States court of the territory, and proceed ac- 
cording to the rules and practice of the court in equity to 
- take proofs, examine and make a determination as in other 
cases; and at as early a day as it could be accomplished by 
such rules and practice. Such court has already its officers, 
attorneys marshals, clerks, ete., and the courts could adjourn 
from time to time and piace to place so as to secure the con- 
venience of parties as to their witnesses and proofs, and the 
‘whole be accomplished at an expense very much below the 
cost of a full commission such as has been contemplated. 
The great point with us, is to get the final adjustment of 
these claims at the earliest period possible and to this end it 
would be proper for the legislature to memoralize congress, 
at an early day. In such memorial congress should be asked 
to repeal so much of the present law of congress as requires 
these claims to be surveyed at the expense of the owners of 
the claims. In all these surveys the government has by far 
the largest interest and it can hardly be doubted that congress 
will repeal that provision of the law. 


TAXES AND AMENDMENTS. 
Upon inquiry as to what amendments are necessary to ren- 
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der more perfect our tax laws and our laws in regard to 

schools, the almost universal voice of the judges of the pro- 

bate courts and those who are most intimately acquainted 

with the workings of the law, is that the part of the law of 
taxation which authorizes a party to take out fr om his taxa- 

ble property whatever sum may equal his debts, should be- 
repealed. 

That the first great gener al rule of taxation is based upon 
the idea that he who receives the protection of government 
for his own person and property should contribute in propor- 
tion to his property protected, towards paying the expenses 
of government. This is the generally received equitable rule 
every where. 

The tax law of the last legislature, passed with but little 
time for consideration and with the best intent, provides for 
the taxing of nearly all the real and personal estate, except 
five hundred dollars exempted, but provides that “there shall 
be deducted the indebtedness of those owing taxes.” The 
statement of a single case which may arise and many of like 
character, probably, have already risen, will illustrate the ef- 
fect of this proviso or exemption of the amount of a man’s 
debts. Mr. A, a party from New York or London comes to 
New Mexico and makes a purchase of an estate worth two 
millions of dollars. He pays down two hundred thousand , 
dollars and the remaining one million and eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars, he does not pay, but gives his bond or promissory 
note therefor, and secures it by a mortgage on the land, and 
Mr. B. with his bond and mortgage of $1,800,000 retires from 
the country. He cannot be taxed for the land which he has © 
sold and surrendered title. When Mr. A, the purchaser is 
` called upon to pay his tax on the land, he replies very well, I 
will pay the tax on what interest I have after deducting $1,- 
800,000 I am indebted. 

The result is $1,800,000 worth of property is not taxed and 
of course those who have property, and perhaps much less 
able to pay, have to provide for this very tax, by an increas- 
ed tax on their own property in order to make enough means 
to pay the current expenses of the FETAL government, 
with its indebtedness and interest. 

It is quite questionable whether any Sone should be ex- 
empt from taxation. While there should be a liberal exemp- 
tion of property from debts in eyery new country, and this 
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kas turned out best both for debtor and creditor generally, 
yet as every man receives the protection and benefit of a gov- 
ernment of law and order where he can enforee his rights, he 
ean afford to pay a small sum towards securing such protec- 
tion of the law, and these small sums exempted under the: 
five hundred dollar clause while they would ‘scarcely be felt: 
by the payer are yet sonumerous in the aggregate, as to be & | 
geeat relief to the heavy tax payers. 

But whatever view may be taken of this clause, about 
which I have heard much complaint, itis certain that the 
part of the law exempting taxation or assessment to the am- 
Qunt of the indebtedness is anomalous, and results in making 
taxes very unequal, will produce gross frauds, and great in- 
justice and should be repealed at once. 

Reports’from the proper collecting officers show that the 
poll tax ofone dollar to each man of the age of twenty one 
vear has been collected only in part; in some counties the in- 
dividuals taxed have generally paid, while in other counties 
but an inconsiderable part of these taxes bave been paid. 
Tt is quite evident that if the pot? tax is to be enforced as to 
one it must as to all, and some penalty or forfeiture will be 
required to secure its payment. And it is suggested by some 
of the judges of the probate courts that the collection of this 
poll tax should be committed te some other party then the 
'. present authorized collector, as a matter of great convenience 
to the people and the collector. 


EQUALIZATION OF TAXES. l 
Kt will be found that great inequalities and unfairness will 
- exist in the assessment of property unless there is some board. 
or commission for the equalization of assessments in the differ- 
ent counties of the Territory. f sheep, for instance shall be 
assessed at fifty cents er one dollar per head in Bernalillo 
county, shall not thesheep of the same grade and charactexbe 
assessed at the same sum in Santa Fe or Valencia. And so in 
regard to every species of property, each county should pay 
its share of the current expenses of the Territory according 
to actual values. And it will be readily seen that sharp prac- 
tices among or by assessors, may produce very great 
inequality in the Territorial taxes unless some plan of equali- 
zation is adopted. In different states there are different 
modes of equalization and in some these boards equalize fre- . 
quently and in others only once in several years. It is not ex- 
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pensive to have such a board which might be composed of 
certain county or Territorial officers, and almost any method 
ef equalizing would be better them none. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S REPORT. 


I herewith submit to you the report of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Territory. It is avery elaborate report, and — 
embodies a great amount of very valuable statistics for the 
information of the people of the Territory. Large claims of 
individuals of this Territory have long existed against the 
United States for sérvices rendered the government and for 
_ supplies furnished many years since, and for which it is be- 
Nieved not one dollar has been paid to our people, who of all 
others have seemed to be most in need.’ 

The report is made up in considerable detail, and will 
probably be found to be of great service in enabling parties 
having claims for services and supplies for the army ultimate- 
ly to secure their just dues from the government. The sums 
to individuals are not each large but in the aggregate would 
be agreat aid toa people who have willingly rendered service. 
and suffered very much, and whose needs for money are very 
great. The territory is not able to pay these sums, and our 
hope isin the justice of congress, when the whole facts are once 
laid before that body in such manner that they may be com- 
prehended, and the right in the matter be made to appear. 
Whether it will be better to memoralize congress on the sub- 
ject or act through a joint committee in some other way so 
as to get the facts properly before congress, will be for you to 
determine. The subject is of such importance that I feel 
quite safe after calling your attention to it, in trusting the 
entire matter to the practical wisdom of those who have all 

our Territorial interests under their special charge. 
' The Department at Washington having this subje ectin charge 
- isevidently seeking to obtain'such information as will ultima- 
tely enable the government to determine the individual rights 
of the parties. Constant applications have been made during 
the last two years, to the Adjutant General of this Territory 
for information in regard to the residence of the parties in 
this territory who have rendered meritorious service to the 
general government, and little by little such knowledge will 
be gained as will enable the men who haye so long failed 
to receive any remuneration for their services, to secure 
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the just rewards of their labor. There ig no other office 
in the territory through wich such information can be ob- 
tained except the Adjutant General’s, and he is the custodian. 
of the rolls and papers relating to the military service of the 
officers and soldiers of New Mexico and the records in his 
office are of the utmost importance and should be kept with 
the most scrupulous care. Many papers of great value have 
already been abstracted from the files of this office, clearly ex- 
hibiting the fact that the custodian of such valuable records 
and documents should be a most faithful and trust worthy 
man. 


QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’S REPORT. 

L also herewith transmit to you the report of the Quarter- 
master General, by which it will be seen that we are almost 
destitute of arms and ammunition ofany kind, and worse than 
all, what we have, is of a most inferior character. We need 
a fair quality of arms of good quality, and good ammunition 
for use should they at any time become requisite. These 
public stores have to be kept and cared for at the expense of 
. the Territory,it costsno more to store and care for good arti- 
cles, and of great value when needed than a poor class, which 
when needed are worse than useless. And some effort should 
bemade to have the inferior arms and ammunition, substituted 
by a far better article, and I have hopes that our delegate in, 
Congress may so present the subject before the proper author- 
ities as to secure the end suggested. 

The subject of securing a building for stores and amuni- 
tion farther from the center of population of the town is also 
very properly suggested in the report. ~ 


AMENDMENT TO SCHOOL LAW. 


The Judges of Probate in several of the counties in mak- 
ing suggestions in regard to amendments to the laws, among 
other things have advised slight amendments to the school 
law of last session of the legislature. The law has evidently 
worked better than was anticipated, and no amendments 
should be made in a general law which has worked well un- 
less it is quite clear that such amendment will be for the pub- 
lic good. Constant unnecessary changes are the bane of stat- 
ute laws. But there can be little doubt that some changes 
ĉan be properly made. Among the changes proposed, one ig 
to allow the Superintendents more time for the execution of 
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their duties. Another that the superintendents be paid a lar- - 
ger per diem allowance, and in some cases mileage for their 
services for time and travel. 

As so many questions must obviously arise on a ew law 
of such general effect and thus far with such unexpectedly 
good results, I donot deem it best to go into any detail of 
the several suggestions made but leave the whole matter to 
such consciencious care, as I feel confident you will bestow 
upon a subject so overwhelmningly important. The law has 
worked wonders, and the thousands of children entering up- 
on a systematic course of education which has never been be- 
fore within their reach, will rise up in constantly increasing 
numbers to attest the success of the great undertaking of pro- 
viding free public schools to all the children and youth of our 
Territory. 

IRRIGATION. 

The subject of irrigation is attracting great attention 
throughout the Territory and some of the Western States. 
It is known that, almost all our agricultural products are se- 
cured by irrigating the lands. And while it would appear 
that no extensive agriculture could be carried on with advan- 
tage where irrigation had to be resorted to, still this is not the. 
fact. No such certainty of crops, exists anywhere as when 
there is a good soil and an abundant supply of water which 
is fully at command to be used exactly as needed by a sys- 
tem of irrigation. Crops can be advanced or retarded, and to 
a reasonable extent may be increased or diminished through 
such system of irrigation. Ata very small cost comparative- 
ly, a system of acequias, ditches or canals along a valley hav- 
ing at its center a stream of water the whole line of the valley 
can be furnished with water where needed or turned off when 
a positiveinjury. Water is the great necessity of New Mexico 
and other Territories. Not only water, but in such position as 
to be spread out over the richest lands the world ever saw. 
And whereit can be so spread over the lands, such country 
becomes at once another valley of the Nile, and the products 
of such lands are enormous. 

Some plan must ultimately, either through private corpora- 
tions or governmental aid be adopted, as will by great reser- 
voirs upon the highest lands to which waters can be elevated, 
or by means of acequias or canals conducted from the upper 
sources of the great rivers and springs, or both, be spread out 
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ever the great meses or plains in their primitive wealth of 
aoil the accumulations of ages, and thereby render an unpro- 
ductive country to a considerable degree, especially in its 
‘highest pions; one ofthe richest and most pr oductive i in the 
world. 


If the government would aid us to the extentit has railroads r 
or to the extent it has aided countries where swamp lands 
were supposed to exist—such aid would enable the Territo- 
ries to render a quick return in the sale of choice lands which 
without irrigation can never be sold at the cost of surveys 
without such aid. Ata convention held at Denver in Colo- 
rado a little time since, a memorial was issued to be presented. 
to Congress upon this subject, and it is probable that upon a 
full investigation of the subject, you will deem it expedient 
for the Legislature of New Mexico to memorialize Congress 
upon the same subject and to the same general end. 
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SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 

For over twenty years the courts of this Territory have 
been instituted, but to this hour not a volume of reports have 
been published, and while nearly every Territory and State 
is ready to furnish us their decisions of the cases decided in 
their courts, we have no reports to return therefor, nor eyen 
for the use of our own courts or the citizens desiring to 
know what rulings have been made in our Own courts and 
which especially interest the citizens of New Mexico. 


We can now get a report of these - decisions prepared by 
and under the direction of one of the most distinguished 
members of the bar of the Territory, provided, the Territory 
will provide for the printing and binding, as I am informed. 
If the Territory should feel willing to provide for the print- 
ing and binding of from 2000 to 3000 copies which would be 
a sufficient supply for several years to come, and receive 500 
copies into the public library to supply the wants of the Ter- 
ritory for exchanges, it would enable us to make exchanges 
for other law works of almost incalculable value to the peo- 
ple of this Territory. One volume would bring us large 
numbers of very valuable works, and it would not prove bad 
economy to secure such a work, if we desire to replenish our 
own library with the most valuable books of the day. I call 
your attention to the subject as a very important one and 
worthy the consideration of the legislature. š 
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REPORT OF AUDITOR OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

By the report of the Auditor of Public Accounts, which I 
herewith transmit, it will be seen, that up to this time the 
returns of the sheriffs for several of the counties of their tax 
collections have not been made for this year, although the re- 
turns were required by law to be made by the first of Novem- 
ber, and that there are outstanding taxes, uncollected, aud in 
the hands of the collecting officers to the amount of $55,368- 

_17 now due to the Treasury of the Territory. 


The sheriffs of the counties of San Miguel, Grant, Lincoln, 
and Colfax, have as yet made no returns this year. It is ex- 
pected that returns from these counties will soon be made, 
but as is suggested by the Auditor of Public Accounts, some 
provision of law should be made to prevent this delay in ma- 
king returns of tax collections. It is impossible to keep the 
public credit good without enforcing our laws for the prompt 
collection and proper return of our taxes, and if the collect- 
ion laws are defective then more stringent laws should be en- 
acted. l , 

If these returns shall come im as anticipated, if only to the 
extent of $30,000 this would not only take up all our out- 
standing warrants but would pay of all outstanding and due 
coupons. And ifour taxes had been applied to taking up 
the warrants only, as was evidently intended by the law, 
leaving the interest on the bonded debt to be paid, after the 
warrants for current expenses had first been paid off, our 
warrants would at this time have been nearly ‘all taken up. 
By a misapprehension of the law, a large amount of the cou: 
pons were taken by the collectors in payment for taxes, 
while it was the evident design of the law makers to pay off 
first the non-interest bearing debt; but ifthe returns yet to 
be made shall bring in the amount they ought to yield, the 
warrant debt, as well as the interest coupons will all be pro- 
vided for and Territorial warrants if not already so will 
within thirty days stand at about par value. This is a con- 
summation of great consequence to the territory, and one 
which will enable us hereafter with moderate taxes to keep 
our financial condition prosperous and easy. 


CONCLUSION. 


Success beyond our most sanguine expectation has crowned 
our efforts in attempting, to lay the foundation of a great 
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commonwealth, in righteousness, honesty and fair dealing in 
alk our financial affairs—and intelligence and wisdom, in our 
foundations for education and universal knowledge, and. 
while these things look so bright and the way seems easy be- 
fore us, still we shall not succeed in building to perfection 
upon these, or the most exalted and excellent foundations ex- 
cept by the utmost unflagging energy and perseverance, and 
the fullest determination, on our part, not only to have good 
Jaws enacted, but a straight, fair, impartial ‘and eertain exe- 
cution of the laws, by all officers, high or low. By this course’ 
being carried out, we may hope to attain that ultimate suc- 
cess which shall command universal admiration, but without 
which we hare no basis for valuable results, or exalted hopes. 


MARSH GIDDINGS, 
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